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and professional educational facilities include
Southern Methodist University, Jefferson
Law School, and Baylor University schools
of medicine, dentistry and nursing. Special
schools include academies for girls and for
boys, and a military academy. Dallas has a
Carnegie Library, more than 300 churches,
16 golf courses, 72 periodical publications,
three radio-broadcasting stations, and 130
hotels valued at $30,000,000. The 60 parks
cover 4,400 acres. The state fair grounds
cover 160 acres. There are 80 auditoriums
in the city. Dallas has a large number of
imposing public buildings, including a munic-
ipal building with over 30 acres of floor
space, a large courthouse and two of the
largest hotels in the South. Greater Dallas is
made up of Dallas, Highland Park and Uni-
versity Park, adjacent but separate munici-
palities.

DALLES, dalz, the name given in America
to various rocky gorges and. the cataracts and
rapids flowing in them. The word is the
Preach for trough or drain, and was first
used in its present sense by early French ex-
plorers. The dalles of the Columbia are
about 200 miles from its mouth, where the
river is compressed by lofty basaltic rocks
into a roaring torrent. The rocks here pre-
sent a scene of rare beauty. To overcome the
obstacle to navigation, at this point in the
Columbia, a canal has been constructed
around the dalles at a cost of $5,500,000.
The dalles of the Saint Louis are a series of
cataracts near Duluth, Minn., and the dalles
of the Wisconsin are at Kilbourn, "Wis.

DALLES, THE, or DALLES CITY, ORE.,
the county seat of Wasco County, 88 miles
east of Portland. It is situated on the south
bend of the Columbia River. It is served by
the Southern Pacific Railroad. This section
of the river valley is noted for the grandeur
of its scenery.

The principal industries are sheep and
cattle raking, and grain and fruits are culti-
vated. The city contains flour and grist
mills, salmon canneries and wool-scouring
plants and has a large trade in live stock
and wool. Population, 1930, 5,883*

DALMATIA, dal ma' she ah, a district in
the kingdom of Jugo-slavia. It stretches
along the coast of the Adriatic Sea from
Isfcria to tne city of Cattaro, and is bounded
on the north by Croatia, on tbe east by Bos-
nia (including Herzogovina) and Monte-
negro. The Dinarie Alps form a natural

boundary between Dalmatia and Bosnia.
Dalmatia has an area of about 5,000 square
miles, including the numerous coast islands;
it has an estimated population of 622,000.

The surface of Dalmatia is diversified by
hills and mountains. Because of political
unrest agriculture has long been in a back-
ward state, but the fertile valleys produce
fruits in abundance, including grapes, figs,
olives and a cherry used in making the fa-
mous maraschino cordial. On the coast, fish,
especially the tunny and the sardine, abound.
The trade of the country is mostly confined
to the coast towns, chief among which are
Zara, the capital, Sebenico, Cattaro, Spalato
and Ragiisa. Cattaro is one of the best
natural harbors in Europe.

Dalmatia was anciently the southern por-
tion of the Roman Province of Illyricum.
In the Middle Ages part of the region be-
longed to the Venetian Republic. After
varying changes of ownership the whole
country became in 1814 a part of the Aus-
trian Empire.

After the dissolution of Austria-Hungary,
at the close of the World "War (1918), the
right to possess Dalmatia was claimed both
by Italy and by the new Jugo-Slavic state.
The former based its claim on historical and
cultural grounds, and on a secret treaty
signed in 1915 by England, Russia, France
and Italy, whereby the latter was to come
into possession of the eastern shore of the
Adriatic after the war. The Jugo-Slavs, on
the other hand, claimed Dalmatia by virtue
of self-determination of peoples, as Slavs
predominate in the Dalmatian population.
The question was decided by Dalmatia join-
ing the Serb, Croat, and Slovene State. See
WORLD WAR ; JUGO-SLAVIA.

DALMORES, dal mo rez , CHARLES (1872-
), a French tenor who became an es-
tablished favorite with American audiences.
After completing his musical education at
the Paris Conservatoire, he began a public
career in Rouen, in 1899, and thereafter was
very successful in Belgium, England and
Bavaria. Dalmores made his American debut
in 1906 as a tenor singer of the Manhattan
Opera Company, and later joined tne Phila-
delphia-Chicago organization. His most suc-
cessful roles include the tenor parts in Car-
men, Samson and Delilah, Romeo and Juliet
and Tales of Hoffman.

DAM, a bank, or construction of stone,
earth or wood across a stream for the pur-